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in Mornington Place about 10 o'clock I suppose. Perhaps you would in your walk Museum-ward call on Mrs Lloyd and tell her to prepare for me. With best remembrances to Mrs Patmore,
Believe me ever yours,
A. TENNYSON.
At first the reviews of the volume were not on the whole sympathetic. One critic in a leading journal, for instance, considered that " a great deal of poetic feeling had been wasted/' and " much shallow art spent on the tenderness shown to an Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar." Another referred to the poem as follows: " These touching lines evidently come from the full heart of the widow of a military man." However, men like Maurice and Robertson thought that the author had made a definite step towards the unification of the highest religion and philosophy with the progressive science of the day; and that he was the one poet who " through almost the agonies of a death-struggle" had made an effective stand against his own doubts and difficulties and those of the time, "on behalf of those first principles which underlie all creeds, which belong to our earliest childhood, and on which the wisest and best have rested through all ages ; that all is right; that darkness shall be clear; that God and Time are the only interpreters ; that Love is King; that the Immortal is in us; that, which is the keynote of the whole, 'All is well, tho' Faith and Form be sundered in the night of Fear V " Scientific leaders like Herschel, Owen, Sedgwick and Tyndall regarded him as a champion of Science, and cheered
1 Robertson goes so far as to say: " To my mind and heart the most satisfactory things that have been ever said on the future state are contained in this poem."
The best analysis of " In Memoriam " is by Miss Chapman (Macmillan and Co.)-